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cially with reference to inherent character and influ- 
ence in combination. 

Now the vast world of vegetable life is enlisted to 
aid us (so full of beauty in line and surface effect) . 
and the principles of association revealed in serial 
and surface repetition, reflection, alternation, con- 
trast, balance, etc., with laws of the mind in unity, 
variety, congruity, harmony, etc., with methods of 
progi'ession iR sequence, parallelism, tangency, 
revolution, expansion, etc., so closely allying art to 
life. 

These foundations are secured by all for the sake 
of broad subsequent power, and to give time for 
special tendencies and aptitudes to disclose them - 
selves, when they are gradually differentiated and 
pushed to maturity. 

Even at this point the mind has capital enough to 
enter advantageously the departments of line and 
surface design in wrought and twisted metal, 
jewelry, textiles, wall surfaces and ceramics, till 
'* low " and '* high" relief is reached in clay deco- 
ration, casting and carving. Then, and in the sub- 
sequent more advanced sculpture, illustration, fig- 
ure work and general painting, the realm of higher 
animal organism is enlisted, and fuller comprehen- 
sion of aerial perspective, anatomy, light, color 
and costume is reached with subtler appreciation of 
posture, character, artistic selection and sentiment 
(viz., expression) , till the world of technical process 
is fully introduced with the comparisons and special 
treatments of other lands and times. 



MODERN FRENCH PAINTING- 



An Art Historical Study (unfinished). 

The muse of painting of the middle ages existed 
solely for the glorification of one aim which was 
bej^ond and above her, whose demands she humbly 
obeyed, and for whose welfare she was somewhat 
responsible. Painting was nothing, the painter 
was nothing, religion everything. 

With the dawn of the Renaissance, the muse of 
painting also awoke amidst the general turmoil and 
freed herself from the bondage which had originally 
given her life and prompted her ideas. She looked 
about her and at herself, and what joy did she not 
experience in discovering the extent of her own 
beauty, power and wealth ; a desire rose within her 
to reveal all those faculties of which she had been 
unconscious until then. After painting for relig- 
ion's sake followed painting for painting's sake. 

A few centuries suflSced to render her tired of her- 
self and then after painting for painting's sake, fol- 



lowed painting for the painter's sake. Painting is 
once more a handmaid but of God no more. She 
serves any mortal who is strong enough to subju- 
gate her. 

Since the French Revolution painting has made 
an effort to express the language of the human soul. 

To express personality, which can be recognized 
at the first glance, to form an individual sphere of 
forms and colors, in short, to paint the painter's 
soul with all its thoughts, desires and sentiments 
and idiosyncrasies is the intention and ambition of . 
nineteenth century painting. 

Her first representative in France was David, who 
painted his unlimited admiration for Napoleon. 

Prudhon succeeded, a laughing giant of inex- 
haustible power, sprung from the race of Rubens, 
but modern, in as much as he was never satisfied 
with the accomplished, always greedy for some- 
thing more powerful, novel in every new enterprise, 
one of those fortunates who can do all without 
laboring over it, yea, without even becoming con- 
scious of what great masters they are. 

The next step was taken by Gedcanlt, a dark, vio- 
lent, and yet dreamy nature, a forerunner to Dela- 
croix, who represents individualism of color as 
Byron does the individualism of lyrical utterance. 
Delacroix's paintings are the confessions of an 
artist, who cannot forget Napoleon. His sorrow 
over the lost titan is like the famous first chapter of 
Musset's '' Confessions," translated into painting, 
like Stendhal's '^Julien Sorel " in colors. The de- 
spair over a generation grown up in fame and maj- 
esty, destined to spend its manhood in degenera- 
tion and shame, dreaming of warriors and obliged to 
pine away among grocers ; the demand of the July 
revolution, the essence of which is after all, "I 
want a hero ! " 

All the other creations of that time, however os- 
tentatiously they may parade themselves, have but 
little significance to the art historian. For painting, 
depending upon personality, must naturally become 
intolerable if practised by a mediocrity who has no 
claim to originality. To that category belonged the 
imitators of Ingres and Delaroche, and at present 
those of Bouguereau and Laurens. These masters 
themselves, as well as their affinities, Gerdme, Lef- 
ebvre, Delaunay, Gleyre, Hamon, etc., lack indi- 
viduality. They, nevertheless, deserve their great 
reputation for they have been exceedingly industri- 
ous ; they have learnt from all schools, whatever 
could possibly be acquired, and have always applied 
their knowledge with a refined and intellectual taste. 

The majority of artists, however, were tired of 
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Caricatures of Modern French Painting, 
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classicism forty years ago. They did not as yet know 
how to free themselves from its tyranny, but not 
being able to tolerate it longer, they began to search 
about for truth, considering the " Orgie Romaine," 
of Thomas Couture as a farewell to faultless, but 
also soulless classicism. 

But as every obvious reality appears different to 
every looker on and becomes still more varied by 
each individual reproduction, modern painting imme- 
diately divided into two distinct directions : those 
who wish to represent objects with photographic ex- 
actness, and those who wish to depict the crude, 
obstinate gesture of daily life. 

The master of the nineteenth century miniatu- 
rists, who are crazy about detail, who give the 
greatest care to the most insignificant objects, who 
paint every blade of grass, every little thread steal- 
ing out of a buttonhole, every flitting shadow at the 
corners of a mouth, is Meissonnier. And to his 
shortsightedness, relative to the ordinary seeing ca- 
pacity of the crowd, which tumbles over every grain 
of dust, and sees things in its immediate sur- 
roundings, with increased sharpness, he owes 
his enormous reputation. To the multitude which 
crowds every day before his '* 1814," ^'AlaFenetre," 
" Le Graveur k I'eau forte," he represents the 
summit of art. Detaille, Vibert, Zama9ois, Brillouin, 
etc., adhere to this creed. 

Zolaism in painting began with Courbet, a revolu- 
tionist, who saw truth in everything which offended 
the Academy and conventional taste, and became 
an established fact in Manet, who beheld in nature 
combinations of colors never before seen on can- 
vas. After these first endeavors to itonner les im- 
bedles and emMter les bourgeois^ naturalism became 
a natural language, unrestrained, mature and simple 
in Millet and Bastien Lepage, and, perhaps, old 
Troyon, though he is more bourgeois. They are 
naturalists by instinct, without any theoretical resolu- 
tion, almost without any show of vanity. 

Their followers are the present leading school of 
modern French painting. They do not care to 
express sentiment, but the daily life around them 
without embellishment. They are the epic writers 
of modern life in painting, and they depict it with 
its deep, healthy breath, its broad, unrestrained gest- 
ures, and its general proletarian tendency. Roll, 
with marvellous resources in portraits, modern idyls, 
and those epopees of labor which established his 
fame, is the leader of this naturalism. In line with 
him march L'Hermitte, Binet, Carrier Belleuse, Le- 
rolle, Dupr6, Buland, Renouf, Hacquette, Aublet 
(early work). Van Marcke, and many others. 



Naturalism, of course, also made an innovation 
in portrait painting. They care no longer, like 
Carolus Durans, for the ability to catch the sudden 
flash of grace and beauty among the commonplace, 
and realize it with one stroke of the brush, but en- 
deavor to flx the every-day appearance of their sit- 
ters, unconscious of posing, when these think them- 
selves unobserved and are resting from all false 
pathos. This inconsiderate characterization has 
become almost brutal with Bonnat. 

With Raffaelli naturalism became doctrinary. He 
coquettes with his scientific researches, has always 
his note book on hand and his pockets full of docu- 
ments, and with their help can prove like Taine and 
Zola the correctness of every line in the flngers of 
his absynth drinkers, every crease in the dress of 
his bending street sweepers. 

Naturalism was subdued to idyllic expression by 
Heilbuth and Collin, found an expression of prosaic 
respectability in Friant, Trypheme, Geoffrey, Goeu- 
nette, etc., of elegance in Gilbert, Feyan Perrin, 
and became almost sentimental with Dagnan Bou- 
veret, Virginie Demont Breton, Debat Ponsan, 
Charles Sprague Pearce, etc. The romanticism of 
Jules Breton is nearer related to these productions 
ihan one might suppose at the first glance. 

This brings us into the the midst of modern art. 

We will mention some of those artists first who 
have nothing in common with the development of 
modern art : 

For instance the four revivalists, Chaplin, an aris- 
tocratic Fragonard ; Baudry, who in the midst of the 
nineteenth century, was a Venetian of the cinque 
cento; Henner in whom Correggio and Ribot in whom 
Ribera found an agreeable, though rather limited 
resurrection. 

Hubert, one of the last classicists, but one who 
can see values, and Moreau, who retired into a gro- 
tesque world of his own ; also Benjamin Constant 
who is refreshing in his very indifference in selecting 
subjects ; Regnier, whom the romanticists claim as 
their great master, and Roybet, perhaps the most re- 
markable colorist of contemporary French paint- 
ing, should with many others be classified among 
the passive. 

All these names belong to powerful personalities, 
good painters and g^od artists, but none of them 
have done anything like Horace Vernet, for ex- 
ample, who revolutionized battle painting from top 
to bottom, and through Protais and Neuville pre- 
pared the way to Veretchagin's theoretical pictures 
of the Turco-Russian war. 

The public gradually began to see that naturalism 
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produced truth, but truth only to a certain extent, 
it depicted the realities of the street, but not those 
of the soul. In literature Zola was followed by 
Paul Bourget, and his sentence, "ia vie qui d4passe 
V imagination en hrutalitds la d^passe aussi en dUi- 
catesses,'* became one of the stimulants of painting. 

A naturalism for bonvivants was created, with a 
piquant flavor of Schopenhauer and anarchism. 
These painters also paint life, but they make a cari- 
cature of it and give it the glossary of the boule- 
vards. In this Henri Gervex is master, who is not 
satisfied in merely painting certain characters, but 
also paints what he thinks about them, how they 
should be, and what end they might possibly have. 
His *' Rolla " is typical for this phase. There are, 
besides, Doucet with his naturalism mondaine^ Brou- 
illet, Toudouze Moreau de Tours ; Pill and Mathey 
(two marvellous technicians), Paul Merwart, Mau- 
rice Bompard and Tissot with his peculiar, disagree- 
able, and yet powerful black in black painting, and 
above all others the greatest painter of Belgium, 
who is a Parisian, Jean van Beers, a radical sceptic, 
who believes in nothing, because he has compre- 
hended the everlasting contradiction of life and finds 
it ridiculous to take the fact so seriously, that noth- 
ing really is serious in our existence. His art, with- 
out form or contents, is a mere pastime for cynics? 
and yet, in its very emptiness expresses a yearning 
for some inspiration.. It is Jean van Beers who has 
helped to create the typical face of the demi-monde 
damsel, that grins at us from every French poster and 
illustration. Did I say face? Why, it is hardly 
what one could call a regular face, with features that 
could be remembered and distinguished from others. 
It is more like an empty stage, with suggestive 
scenery, but on which nothing has been played as 
yet. 

A small clan is formed by those who descend from 
Delacroix, whose muses are all cruelty, passion and 
wildness. The most powerful of them is Roche- 
grosse, a talent of incomparable boldness and vio- 
lence. Aside of him the efforts of Rosset Granger, 
Ferrier, Gheca, Maignan, Luminals and evenAim^ 
Moret, with his circus picture, a veritable tour de 
force, are almost effaced. 

Jean van Beers, diluted Byronic dandyism and 
Rochegrosse's greediness for. the voluptuousness of 
pain have a nervosity and refinement of taste in 
common, which is also visible in the decorative lyri. 
cism of Puvis de Chavannes, who was obliged again to 
change it into archaic simplicity and devout ingenu- 
ity. His aim is to express music in painting, caring 
only for decorative effect. They get to the inner- 



most soul of painting in trying to make painting 
musical, just as Berlioz and Wagner endeavored to 
render music pictorial. 

At the side of these great innovators always 
stand some helpmates, who really create^othing 
new, but purify the innovations of the others from 
accident and confusion, in remodelling them with 
more care and less inspiration. They also often 
fall into exaggeration or try to conciliate their 
models with the past, or even combine two or three 
into one. 

Mystic Carri^re, Duffaud and Tourn^s, perhaps 
developing from Dechamps, seem like satellites to 
planets like Puvis de Chevannes, etc. 

The Cazins represent the last phase in the de- 
velopment of the landscape painting of this century. 

Landscape painting at the beginning of this cen- 
tury was either decorative. Rococo, in which case 
the landscape was merely a pretence for a flirtation 
with color, or Heroic, the classic style of Poussin and 
Claude, which adopted the antique manner of paint- 
ing forests and gardens as well as the human body 
and drapery. These two styles became reconciled 
in Corot, who painted Poussin, but Poussin land- 
scapes seen with Rococo eyes, and executed with 
a Rococo technique. Rousseau in his self-con- 
fident dignity was the last utterance of classicism. 
Romanticism found its way into landscape painting 
in the black demoniacal storms of Decamps, and the 
red suns of Diaz, which shone forth from the gloomy 
mist like strophes of Victor Hugo. At last Millet 
transferred landscapes back into the rough, black 
soil of reality, and Troyon, Pelouse, L*Hermitte be- 
came the masters of this painstaking, simple and 
straightforward style of painting which smells of 
sweat as the Rococo does of jasmine. Then Monet 
appeared with his glorious innovation of color, light, 
and moving life, followed by his crazy pupils and 
the still crazier prices for their pictures, boomed 
by Durand Ruel. 

Paul Gauguin, Charles Laval, Leon Feache, Louis 
Roy, decorative Montenard, etc., experimented 
and experimented, and their analyses finally dis- 
covered that the first consciousness we receive of the 
outside world consists of a confusion of color dots. 
So Girardot and the Tachists sprung to life and 
soon became conscious of the fact that decorative 
and psychological qualities were unavoidable in the 
realization of their theories. Then Rapin appeared 
with his shy efforts to solve the mysteries of nature, 
which found a more finished expression in the 
dreamlike elegies of the Cazins. 

The l^t^st movemetit in painting began with men 
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like Degas, and the feverish Besnard for whom no 
color orgy is loud enough to express the vehemence 
of his soul. 

Through various influences it developed into a 
French ^aptation of pre-Raphaelitism and became 
thorougrny fin de si^cle, as was explained in the last 
number of The Art Critic. De la Rochefoucauld, 
Maurice Denis, Pissaro,Steinlen, Schwabe, Khnopff, 
etc., do their best to make the symbolists interest- 
ing, and Henri Martin, the most talented of them 
all, will probably sooner or later be represented at 
the Luxembourg, making symbolism a school which 
can no longer be overlooked by art historians. 



PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 

I have seen thousands and thousands of pictures 
in my life, and yet I do not recall half a dozen 
which have made such a lasting impression upon nie 
a^ " Le Pauvre Pecheur" in the Luxembourg. In 
the beginning I also laughed at tho p rappagontly 
^<f %^ morose coloring and archaic-like drawing ; and 
cracked jokes at the expense of the poor fisherman, 
who takes his fate so seriously to heart, and his wife 
who) should tMiPoty have something else to do(Sn3ep 
^the circumstances> than to pluck flowers|. But 
whenever I revisited the gallery, I do not know how 
it came about that I stood a longer time before this 
canvas than any other, and after leaving Paris it 
grew steadily upon me. Hardly a week passes that 
it does not haunt me in my waking dreams with its 
muddy and chalky colors. 

The vague and yet exalted idea of this picture, 
its rugged, exaggerated simplicity, and its eccentric 
individualism is sure to contain some fascination for 
everybody. It is sacerdotal to be sure, also deca- 
dent^ crazy if you will, and contains at the same 
time something both seraphic and demoniacal. 

People like to call Puvis de Chavanues a modern 
Fiesole, and then think that they have satisfactorily 
classified him. There is really nothing but an ex- 
terior similarity between these two masters. True 
enough, both are fond of using chaste, subdued and 
languid colors and drawing with meagre, hesitating 
lines whicH leaves something unexpressed, but in 
their method and intention they have nothing in 
common. 

Fiesole undertook something which was really be- 
yond the domain of painting and entirely indepen- 
dent of his technique. Chavannes also undertakes 
something which is beyond the domain of painting, 
but realizes it just with the peculiarities of his tech- 
nique. To get color, n o l ^hing ^ ^ bat; o eter is Cbavan- 



nes' principal aim ; while Fiesole was above all else a 
devout Catholic and considered color merely as one 
of the means to express devotion. 

Therefore, if one is bent on classifying Chavannes 
one might term him a color 1st of striking original- 
ity ; he is really a fanatic of color, who knows of no 
restriction in his work except the limits of color 
itself. While others endeavor to express the brill- 
iancy and violence of color Chavannes solely strives 
to fathom the psychological qualities of color, the 
poetry and sentiment it is capable of, in short, its 
musical charm. 

Chavannes is a Liszt in colors, who in " striking" 
a color, strikes the nerves. One can hardly ex- 
plain his innovation in any other terms. He does 
not care to tell a story or give an impression, but is 
determined to extort re very from the looker on, to 
call forth an association of thought, unavoidable at 
the view of certain colors. The pictures of most 
artists demand knowledge, study and the ability of 
adaptation to understand the painter's idea, while 
Chavannes* frescoes arouse original sentiments and 
thoughts. 

Many will object that this eflect is not merely de- 
rived from his coloring, but that he is at times a 
poet of epic breadth, ruling over heroic conceptions 
and proportions. 

Of course nobody can deny that. One has only 
to look at the gigantic canvas of his '* Winter'* in 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris : An immense snow land- 
scape lined by quiet dark forests and distant blue 
mountains. Woodcutters fell a tree, ideal, beauti- 
ful forms in their frugal simplicity. The poor 
gather brushwood. A father warms the naked feet 
of his little child over the open fire. One of the 
laborers gives a piece of bread to a poor woman, 
who again divides it with an old man, — still poorer 
than she,— resting against a ruined wall. In the 
background hunters pass by with their spoil. 

The cruelty of winter and the naive grandeur of 
genuine humanity has never been expressed in a 
simpler and more characteristic manner. But after 
all he cares little for form and idea, as he is always 
willing to subordinate them to the rythms of color, 
to such an extent that some figures are meaningless 
and in impossible positions. This, however, can- 
not be termed incorrect, as Chavannes only knows 
too well what he is doing. He draws each spot of 
color of such size and shape as is necessary to con- 
trast with the surrounding ones. Nor are the flesh- 
tints of his nudes copied from the model, their 
values are determined in the same manner. If for 
instaoQc a patch of green demands a more rosy nu- 



